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move of the nominating decisions outside of the national Convention and into the 
State delegate selection process, a change "institutionalized" by the reforms im- 
plemented in the post-1968 period; the reduction in influence of the formal party 
and its leaders over the process and the rise in influence of candidate-centered 
coalitions and interest- and issue-based>groups; the institutionalizing of conflict 
within the national Convention between the winning candidate and his/her coali- 
tion, eager to present themselves to the party and the voter and to begin the cam- 
paign, and the various factions, alternative candidacies, and issue groups pushing 
their own agendas; the use of traditional Convention outlets (committee delibera- 
tions, credentials and platform fights, the presidential and vice-presidential nomi- 
nating decisions) to wrest group or Opposition concessions from the dominant 
coalition; the rise of television as the media for reaching a more general public 
through the national Convention and the constraints and struggles for competitive 
advantage this has imposed on the nominating process; and the obvious and not- 
so-obvious charges in Convention Operations forced by a reliance on television and 
the decision making of network officials. 

The arguments are subtle. The consequence of these developments, and with 
the national Convention serving as metaphor, are a "bifurcated politics," one that 
on one level involves representation, negotiation, and conflict resolution through 
elected party and political representatives and on another encourages large-scale 
political mobilization and coalition building among the general public in hopes 
of eventually affecting policy outcomes. 

It is a bold thesis meant to give order and meaning to a series of sequential 
developments over the last forty years that have recast political institutions such 
as the national Convention and on a broader scale have served to reshape Amer- 
ican electoral politics. 

The strength of the book lies in Shafer's knowledge of the subject matter and 
his ability to develop its implications within the context of decades of basic change; 
the originality and thoroughness of the analysis; the general readability of the pre- 
sentation; and the author's willingness to do battle with some of the most fun- 
damental political forces of the post-war years. The book should provide a refer- 
ence point and analytic touchstone by which other, perhaps less ambitious and 
less skilled, interpretative works will be judged. 

William Crotty 
Northwestern University 



The Good Ruler: From Herbert Hoover to Richard Nixon by Bruce Kuklick. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1988. 202 pp. $17.95. 

In this brief book Bruce Kuklick offers a provocative and disturbing view of Amer- 
ican politics from the 1920s to the 1970s. Asserting that historians and political 
scientists can never agree in their assessments of what the presidents did over these 
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five decades, he sets forth a new measuring rod — presidential popularity. It is how 
well a leader can widerstand the dominant emotion of his era that determines how 
effective a President he can become. Herbert Hoover, Harry Truman, Lyndon 
Johnson, and Richard Nixon were unable to establish a warm bond of confidence 
with the American people and thus were failures in the White House. Dwight Eisen- 
hower, John Kennedy, and above all, Franklin D. Roosevelt, on the other hand, 
were successful presidents because they were able to become identified with the 
prevailing national mood. 

Kuklick's novel thesis, which at times seems to suggest that the only test of pres- 
idential leadership is to make the people feel good, stems from his conviction that 
scholars cannot agree on their assessments of the achievements of past adminis- 
trations. Citing the differing conclusions historians and political scientists have 
reached over the New Deal and the origins of the cold war, Kuklick concludes 
that "the belief that policy counted is an illusion," (p. 179). He is equally disturbed 
by the tendency of scholars to engage in counterfactual arguments, claiming that 
everything "would have" worked out well if only presidents "would have" followed 
alternative policies championed by later observers. Although engaging in an occa- 
sional "would have" speculation himself, suggesting for example that if Thomas 
Dewey had won in 1948, the nation might have been spared the excesses of McCar- 
thyism, Kuklick contends that it is far better simply to judge our leaders by what 
people at the time feit about them, nothing eise. 

Despite his frequent oversimplifications, Kuklick is right in pointing out how 
important it is for a President to establish a close emotional tie to the people he 
is trying to lead. His argument works best for Franklin D. Roosevelt. Unlike Hoover, 
whose aloof personality repelled the people after the onset of the depression, FDR 
seemed to care about the fate of individual Americans and act as if they were up- 
permost in his thoughts. Roosevelt, he Claims, personalized the presidency and 
set Standards for a deep bond between the President and the people by which all 
future occupants of the White House would be judged. And none suffered more 
by comparison than his successor. Harry Truman, the author argues, failed be- 
cause he was too small a man, too insecure to instill the feeling of confidence and 
trust so essential to effective national leadership. 

By making contemporary popularity the ultimate test of presidential greatness, 
Kuklick goes too far. Critical of those historians who claim that Truman's Con- 
tainment policy was in the national interest, he fails to see that often a leader can 
best serve the country by taking a course contrary to the prevailing mood. A strong 
case can be made for Truman's own view of presidential leadership— the ability 
"to persuade the people to do what they ought to do without having to be per- 
suaded" (Merle Miller, Piain Speaking [New York, 1973], p. 16). And for all his 
praise of FDR, Kuklick avoids any explanation of why the New Deal failed to 
bring about füll recovery. Nor does he probe into the way that Roosevelt began 
to lose public trust in the Court fight and the purge before the war offered him 
a new opportunity for creative leadership. If popularity were to become the sole 
measure of presidential greatness, then Calvin Coolidge might well be seen as the 
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greatest of all twentieth-century American presidents! But Kuklick does remind 
us that how contemporaries viewed their leaders is important, and that no matter 
how appealing policies may seem in retrospect, what counts most is the ability 
of a President to convince a majority in Congress and among the public at large 
of the wisdom of his programs. 

Robert A. Divine 
University of Texas at Austin 



Reagan and the States by Richard P Nathan, Fred C. Doolittle, and Associates. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1987. 375 pp. Cloth, $42.50; paper, 
$12.95. 

Richard Nathan and his associates once again have tackled the regalia of Amer- 
ican intergovernmental relations to explore federal aid programs during Ronald 
Reagan's first term. The Nathan group examines the impact of the Reagan pro- 
gram in nine states, using a closely-worked, common research design of the kind 
that has come to characterize Nathan's projects. The book is divided into three 
parts. First there are five overview chapters written by Nathan and Doolittle briefly 
tracing the competing theories of federal aid in American history, examining the 
evolution of federal aid programs, the changes during Reagan's first term, State 
responses by program, and variations in states' responses. These are followed by 
nine case study chapters: Florida by Lance deHaven-Smith and Allen W. Imer- 
shein; Massachusetts by Arnold A. Howitt and R. Clifford Leftwich; New York 
by Sarah F. Liebshutz and Irene Lurie; Mississippi by Lewis H. Smith and Robert 
S. Herren; Ohio by Charles F. Adams, Jr., Joseph M. Davis, and Marilyn T. Davis; 
Washington State by V. Lane Rawlins and Betty Jane Narver; Arizona by John 
Stuart Hall and Richard A. Eribes; Illinois by Charles J. Orlebeke; and California 
by Christy Jensen and Ruth Ross. The final part, Conclusions, consists of a Single 
chapter on "Implications for Federal-State Relations" by Nathan and Doolittle. 

Precisely because it is the kind of empirical study that it is, the book makes 
a Singular contribution to our understanding of intergovernmental relations in the 
Reagan years and of American federalism generally. What comes out of the sev- 
eral studies and their synthesis is a picture of the American states as vital polities, 
responding beyond expectation to the Reagan administration budget cuts to keep 
intergovernmental programs alive and often to redesign them to better meet the 
needs in each State. Moreover, each State has done this in its own way, determining 
its own policy and programmatic needs and moving ahead accordingly. 

For those who grew up on the Tugwellian theory of the "natural desuetude of 
the states" since the beginning of the New Deal or, even more, for those who came 
of age in the years of the Great Society, when the states seemed to be no more 
than middle managers bound by federal initiatives, this book has to open a whole 
new world. It is especially interesting because the states were close to desuetude 



